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RIVALRY IN THE PACIFIC? 


HE deadlock existing at the London naval 
conversations continues unbroken, and within 
the next few weeks the Japanese Cabinet may 
be expected to abrogate the Washington Naval 
Treaty. Should this step be taken, both the Wash- 
ington Treaty of 1921 and the London agreement 
of 1930 would terminate on December 31, 1936 
and the door would be thrown open to unrestricted 
naval rivalry in the Pacific. The London conver- 
sations have broken down because of the un- 
willingness of the United States and Great Britain 
to grant naval parity to Japan. For a long time, 
however, it has been evident that Japan, having 
succeeded in defying the League of Nations and 
the United States on the issue of ‘““Manchoukuo,” 
would demand naval parity. In this respect Japan 
is inspired by the same motives that have caused 
Germany to demand military equality in Europe. 
On the other hand, the United States cannot grant 
naval parity to Japan should this mean acqui- 
ence in the latter’s violation of the Nine Power 
and the Anti-War Pact. If no solution for 
idlock is found, Japan and the United States 
will eventually drift into unrestricted naval com- 
petition. 


The theory which now seems to dominate the 
Roosevelt administration is that the United States 
‘vith its superior resources can sooner or later 
force Japan to terms by means of competitive 
building. It was the 1916 naval program of the 
United States, we are told, which finally brought 
Japan to accept the 5:5:3 ratio at the Washington 
Conference. This analogy between conditions to- 
day and at the end of the war, however, is highly 
dangerous. In 1918 forces were working in the 
direction of a liberal government in Japan, but at 
present such forces seem to have disappeared. A 
new American building program would be re- 
garded as a threat to the security of Japan, and 
would probably strengthen the hold of the mili- 
tary and naval clique in that country. 


An armaments race between the United States 
and Japan would not only intensify political ten- 
sion, but greatly increase the financial burdens of 
the American and Japanese peoples. For with the 
termination of existing naval agreements, the five- 
year battleship holiday established at London in 
1930, at a saving to the American, British and 
Japanese governments of $725,000,000, will pre- 
sumably come to an end. France and Italy, which 
are not bound by the London holiday, have re- 
sumed capital ship construction, and the Vinson 
naval bill already authorizes the President to pro- 
ceed with complete capital ship replacement after 
1936, which will involve an enormous increase in 
public expenditure. 


The question now confronting the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan is whether a formula can 
be found under which a new naval agreement can 
be concluded that will satisfy Japan’s prestige but 
will not constitute a recognition on the part of the 
United States and Great Britain of Japan’s recent 
treaty violations. It should be pnssihle to find 
such a formula if the Washington authorities 
would admit that however much the American 
people dislike Japan’s recent aggressions they will 
not support a policy of using the American navy 
to dislodge Japan from China. There is little or 
no possibility of war between Japan and the 
United States unless Japanese forces seize the 
Philippines. As far as these islands are con- 
cerned, most military experts agree that, because 
of our lack of naval bases in Asiatic waters, our 
Far Eastern possessions cannot be defended from 
Japanese attack no matter how large our navy 
may be. Under such circumstances, peace in the 
Pacific can best be preserved and vast sums saved 
to the American people if the United States aban- 
dons the whole conception of “parity” and “su- 
periority” and bases its navy on the principle of 
territorial defense. Under this new conception, 
the United States should aim at maintaining a 


fleet and naval bases adequate to defend only the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, including the Carib- 
bean area. Once this principle is accepted, it 
should be possible for the United States, England 
and Japan to conclude a new naval treaty on the 
following bases: 

First, an agreement to extend the present battleship 
holiday by five years or to abolish battleships outright; 

Second, an agreement on the part of each power not 
to lay down any new category of vessel, such as the Ger- 
man pocket battleship, but to confine new construction 
strictly to existing types of cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines; 

Third, an agreement admitting the principle of de- 
fensive equality for Japan but providing for the ap- 
proximate maintenance of present tonnages on the 
ground that they are adequate for defense of existing 
territorial interests. 

Such an agreement might include a right of de- 
nunciation when any power believes that its de- 
fense needs have changed. In such case a new 
conference would have to be summoned. 

Even if Japan denounces the Washington 
treaty, a two-year period will elapse before both 
the Washington and London agreements come to 
an end—a period which should give time to work 
out a new method of limitation. As the recent 
experience in Europe over German rearmament 
demonstrates, almost any kind of agreement lim- 
iting armaments is better than no agreement at all. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Church and State in the Third Reich 


During the past month relations between the 
Protestant church and the Hitler government have 
become increasingly confused. Although the op- 
position movement has won an apparent victory, 
actually the Nazi retreat seems primarily strategic 
and will probably only provide a breathing-spell 
for both sides. Meanwhile, the fundamental issues 
of freedom of conscience and religion remain un- 
settled. 

‘pposition™ to the methods of Dr. August Jae- 
er—the Civil Administrator of the Nazi German 
Christians—precipitated the latest phase of the 
conflict. Aroused by Dr. Jaeger’s use of the police 
against Protestant bishops in Bavaria, Wiirttem- 
berg and Hesse, the Evangelical opposition on 
October 20 constituted itself a Free Synod, noti- 
fied Hitler that it was taking over responsibility 
for governing the German Evangelical Church on 
the basis of the Christian gospels, and asked for 
official recognition. Whether or not connected 
with this move of the Free Synod, during the fol- 
lowing week Chancellor Hitler—on the pretext of 
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a toothache—three times postponed scheduled 
meetings with Reich Bishop Mueller to receive the 
latter’s oath of allegiance. On October 26 it was 
announced that Dr. Jaeger had resigned his “po- 
litical and ecclesiastical authority,” and three days 
later he was forced to leave his post as head of the 
Reich Bishop’s civil administration as well. At 
the same time reports were current that Hitler— 
who appeared to have yielded to the counsel of 
advisers urging a conciliatory course—would also 
withdraw his support from Reich Bishop Mueller. 
On October 30 the Leader received the two South 
German bishops, Dr. Meiser and Dr. Wurm, whom 
Jaeger had deposed. On the return of Bishop 
Meiser and Bishop Wurm to their posts, the oppo- 
sition held a mass meeting in Berlin on October 31 
to celebrate what it regarded as a victory. 

This jubilation, however, appears to have been 
somewhat premature. Reich Bishop Muelier is 
clinging belligerently to his office, and in Wiirttem- 
berg and Hanover the Nazi State Administrators 
have refused to remove the German Christian 
Commissars from their diocesan offices. Near 
Berlin an opposition meeting was forcibly broken 
up by German Christians, followed by a fist-fight 
between the two factions. Of more fundamental! 
importance than isolated instances of unwilling- 
ness on the part of Nazi under-officials to abide by 
Hitler’s reported instructions to free the church 
from party and state interference is the failure of 
peace negotiations between German Christian 
leaders and representatives of the Free Svnod. 
The latter has adhered to its demand that Reich 
Bishop Mueller resign, steadfastly rejecting the 
offer of a church truce on any other basis. 

Hitler seems desirous of avoiding intensification 
of the church conflictat atime when serious econom- 
ic difficulties beset the Reich. Furthermore, action 
against the Catholics, which is a natural corollary 
to coordination of the Protestant church, ~ ould 
tactically unwise before the Saar plebiscite. N 
ertheless, it seems inconceivable that the 
can remain indefinitely neutral in the church 
struggle, since the basic question of establishment 
of a completely totalitarian state is at stake. For 
the present, however, a breathing space doubtless 
has seemed advisable. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
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